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Mr. Francis Galton has given the classical description
of the operation of the crude instinct. Describing the
South African ox in Damaraland,1 he says he displays
no affection for his fellows, and hardly seems to notice
their existence, so long as he is among them ; but, if
he becomes separated from the herd, he displays an
extreme distress that will not let him rest until he succeeds
in rejoining it, when he hastens to bury himself in the
midst of it, seeking the closest possible contact with the
bodies of his fellows. There we see the working of the
gregarious instinct in all its simplicity, a mere uneasiness
in isolation and satisfaction in being one of a herd. Its
utility to animals liable to the attacks of beasts of prey is
obvious.

The instinct is commonly strongly confirmed by
habit; the individual is born into a society of some sort
and grows up in it, and the being with others and doing
as they do becomes a habit deeply rooted in the instinct,
It would seem to be a general rule, the explanation of
which is to be found in the principle of sympathetic
emotion to be considered later, that the more numerous
the herd or crowd or society in which the individual finds
himself the more complete is the satisfaction of this
impulse. It is probably owing to this peculiarity of
the instinct that gregarious animals of so many species
are found at times in aggregations far larger than are
necessary for mutual protection or for the securing of
any other advantage. Travellers on the prairies of
North America in the early days of exploration have
told how the bison might sometimes be seen in an immense
herd that blackened the surface of the plain for many
miles in all directions. In a similar way some kinds
of deer and of birds gather together and move from place
to place in vast aggregations.

Although opinions differ widely as to the form of
primitive human society, some inclining to the view
that it was a large promiscuous horde, others, with more
probability, regarding it as a comparatively small group
of near blood relatives, almost all anthropologists agree
1 Inquiries into Human Faculty, p. 72,